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THE EpitTor’s Note:—The editor’s task is not a simple one. Every month a 
bigger and better Review must be published and in addition other work must be 
carried on which adds to the burden. The magazines and newspapers which come 
to this office are many and all must be read, the outstanding materials marked, and 
later re-read and clipped- Much good material must be discarded for want of 
room for we are limited to twenty pages. The task is made much lighter 
than it would be ordinarily by the splendid cooperation which we receive from the 
loyal teachers and editors to whom we apply for materials and assistance. The 
cuts which we print are sent to us promptly on request; the articles are sent special 
delivery with the promise of more if we wish them; we are happy in the choice of 
willing and unselfish workers For all these things we can, in the spirit 
of the season, give thanks, and we want all our readers to know that their readiness 
in sending us their papers is deeply appreciated for it makes it possible to publish 
a magazine worthy of the members of this Association. 

The Review regrets that the cartoon in the October number was credited to 
other than The Oracle, High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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When I Began 


Krvivw 





Louis GINSBERG 


Mr. Ginsberg is a young man of engaging 
manner and charming personality. He is 
not so old that he has forgotten the thrill — 
to use a much maligned word — which he re- 
ceived on the completion of his first piece of 
poetry. He has told the story of this accom- 
plishment so simply and yet so effectively that 
we know it will serve as a stimulus to many an 
aspirant for poetical honors who may have 
been as discouraged as was Mr. Ginsberg when 
he first approached his task, and to the boy 
or' girl who may have within himself the 
ability to write poetry but for whom is lacking 
the “malice of the teacher” to foist the task 

| upon him. 


RY RD, II first time I wrote poetry? Once 
Need Pea) Upon a time, when I was in high 
ay Slhool (at Newark, N. JJ.), our 4B 
English teacher assigned us the 
task of writing an imitation of 





oe Var 
hasye 

eee 
Milton. We had just finished perusing Milton’s 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Pensieroso” and we were 
to ape, if we could, the meter and matter of 
those poems. 

As I had never written an inch of poetry 


before, the task loomed mountainous. Indeed, 
| fancied the assignment was but malice of 
the teacher foisted on a helpless class. 

When I came home, | fastened myself to my 

table and began my nature piece. Clearly 

; What happened then, IT do not know. But I 
know that in an incredibly short time I arose. 
1 was dazed. The Poem was finished. I shall 
always recall myself standing in the rarified 
atmosphere of an eestasy: I felt I had broken 
through some shell into a blinding new world 
to which IT had been blind and deaf before. 
For, 1 had just been scribbling down fran- 
tically the magic whispering of some Spirit 
at my ear. The thrill of the heightened con- 


sciousness, the rush of the words, and the 
, chime of the rimes like bells ringing through 
Y my heart, — all these are still with me, as 


when I finished my first poem of about twelve 
lines, with hardly an erasure. 

The next morning my teacher read my poem 
to the class and told us that the poem would 
appear in our school magazine. From then 
on | have been incurable... 
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THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY 
Was born in Newark, N. J., Oct. 1, 1896. 


Thirty years old; married; two children. 
Graduate of Rutgers, B. A., 18; and Columbia, 
M. A. ’24. Was for a short time, Book Review 
Editor of the “Newark Ledger”. Has taught 
high school English for seven years being for 
the last five and a half years at the Central 
High School, Paterson, N. J. Has published a 
book of poems, “The Attic of the Past”, 
through Small, Maynard Co. Has appeared 
in such magazines as “The Forum”, “The N.Y. 
Times”, “The Literary Review”, “The Nation”, 
“The Ladies Home Journal’, etc.; and in 
various anthologies like Untermeyer’s “Modern 
American Poetry” and “Yesterday and Today . 
also in Braithwaite’s “Anthologies” and in the 
forthcoming L. A. G. Strong’s “Best Poems 














THE SCHOOL PR SS REVIEW 


A Brief Analysis of Newspaper Make-Up 


Maurice EK. RyMonp 





Mr. Rymond, a successful commercial printer of Cleveland, has made a specialty 
of school newspapers. He has printed 22, several of which have been set on their 
way to prize winning by his heipful hints. 


the constant demand for in- 2. — A well made up paper carries dignity, 
creased circulation and better pa- it is harmonious in color, has well placed heads, 
pars in general, make-up becomes its ads are all carried out symmetrically, the 
one of th most important problems reading matter is clean and alert, it draws 
of the embryonic school journalist. your attention immediately, making you want 
ls following suggestions will be of | to read it. On the contrary a disorderly paper 
value to you in producing your paper: causes confusion of mind, loss of interest. 


1. — Create and originate your own ideas as 
to type heads, reading matter, sub-heads, car- 
toons, etc. Bear in mind that one original idea >. Choose a distinct type face, one that is 
often times makes the difference between me- Yegible and easily read. Then with the assist 
diocrity and successful make-up. Original ideas — ance of a printer or some one that knows type 
have raised school publications from mere ob- faces, lay out a style sheet. There are four 
scurity to leaders in their particular classes kinds of heads: (a) Crossline, (b) Drop line or 
in contests. Step head, (c) Inverted pyramid, (d) Hanging 


Type, Heads, and Style Sheets 


PAGE FOUR PAGE ONE 
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3y courtesy of the Independent Press, Cleveland, O. 





indention that you can select from. (See illu- 
stration A). Present day papers use all caps 
or Caps and Lower Case heads. The all Cap 
head is easier to display, the Cap and Lower 
Case head is easier to read. It is a matter of 
opinion or choice which you use. Remember 
when making Style Sheet to keep heads in pro- 
portion to number of column paper you are 
voing to print. 


A Working Model 


t, — Plan your sheet before copy goes to 
printer, tentatively mark in heads and cuts on 
old edition or newspaper the size of your own, 
Hare a working model, This saves lots of time 
and avoids possible trouble after dummy goes 
to printer, Place feature heads where they will 
be easily seen. Avoid if possible getting two 
heads alike next one another. Vary your style 
in every issue. The same make-up week in and 
out becomes monotonous and gradually loses 
the sales value with subscribers. Remember 
that the bottom of your paper is important, 
make it carry a@ message as well as the top so 
that it will be read. By this IT mean reading 
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matter that falls below the fold. Never break 
a continued article on a paragraph; always 
allow one or more lines before running over on 
page article is to be continued on. 


Advertisements 


5. — Make your ads part of the page. Give 
the advertisers the benefit of good position. Do 
not over display your advertisements; let them 
have plenty of white space. A cut (halftone or 
zinc) or a good catch line will draw your at- 
tention to an ad more quickly than out of pro- 
portion type. In placing your ads pyramid 
them, larger ads at right to smaller ads at left, 
or pyramid to center from both sides of sheet. 
The latter is the more up-to-date way because 
it affords the smaller ads better position. 


Kditorial Page 


6. — The Editorial Page can be broken up 
into different column widths and a special set 
of heads arranged of a more subdued nature to 
carry out the literary value of this page. This 
page, and in fact your entire paper if the mat- 
ter lacks interest, can be made more attractive 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL A Real Freshown Hog Open Forum 


Detours 





Phoebe's Philosophy 





By courtesy of the Independent Press, Cleveland, O. 
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by variation of size of type and initial letters, 
indented articles, italics, caps and small cap 
heads, bold face articles, heads cut into body 
matter, boxed articles, suggestive heads (made 
from hand drawings) etc. to take away the 
monotony of straight reading matter. 

Summing up my entire article briefly, | will 
point out to you why this issue of the “Junior 
College Journal” is well made up. 

Page 1. — (a) Heads in proportion to size of 
sheet, set in legible type. 

(b) Feature articles placed where they are 
easily seen and read. 

(c) Cut relieves monotony of too much type 
on page. 

(d) Page carried out in contrast and ba- 
lance. 

(e) The type matter below the fold carries 
the readers attention. 

(f) No two heads alike in construction next 
to each other. 

Page 2. — (a) The Editorial page is well 
broken up into different size columns. 
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(b) Heads of a more subdued nature are 
used to carry out literary value of this page. 

(c) Editorial are set in larger size type 
than balance of articles on page. 

(d) Boxed articles and standing heads that 
run in series such as “Detours”, “The Prim- 
rose Path” help to make this page of literary 
value. 

Page 3 and Page 4 are similar in make-up. 

(a) Original feature column on either side 
of paper. “Trends”, and “In and Out of the 
Shops with Helene”. Special heads indented. 
Italic type and initial letters are used to relieve 
monotony of straight reading matter in these 
articles. 

(b) Advertisements placed to give the ad- 
vertiser full position, pyramid to the center of 
the sheet. 

(c) Advertisements carry a lot of 
space, are clean and well displayed. 

(d) Type matter and ads form perfect har- 
mony, making page easy to read. 


white 


STYLE SHEET 


School Spint Is Praised by 
Superintendent of Senior 
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Hanging indentic n 
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New School Term Begins With Record Enrollment 


By courtesy of the Independent 


EXCHANGE HINTS 

Exchange columns can be more than 
lists of high school newspapers and they 
‘an be more than comments of one school 
upon another. Many papers are now giv- 
ing news items of some activity in the 
high schools gleaned from their exchanges 
and are thus recognizing their contem- 
oraries as well as giving their readers a 
bit of news. Such a one is “From Other 
Planets” in “Classen Life”, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma and “What Other Schools 
are Doing” in “The Chatterbox”, Danvil- 
le, Virginia. 


Press, Cleveland, O. 


The ambitious business manager sees to it 
that his advertisers do not use heavy rules 
and borders that destroy the typographical 
beauty of the ads. 


Soin ALCS A CDOS 


Our standardized and system- 
atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides your scheol 
with Its own school paper at a 
fraction of ordinary prices. Sub- 
scriptions and ads pay all. 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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This is a novel way of presenting a story to the readers of a paper and that 
element of novelty is what attracted our attention as much as the fact that it carried 


an illustration. Few papers do this yet it can be done effectively and inexpensively 


by line cut or linoleum block. 





The Fatted Calf 


G. M. N. 


If you prefer the happy ending, read Ending A. --— If you prefer the other type, read Ending B. 
You can’t blame us if you don’t like the ending: 


=| 11k widow Brian wearily climbed the 
flights of stairs to her dingy little 
room. Listlessly she inserted the 
rusty key in the still rustier lock, 
and pushed the door open. As usual, 
{ “} the room was chill and cold. The 
wind, that whistled through the streets, rat- 
tled the lone window pane. With a sigh, Mrs. 





Brian sank into a 
creaking rocker and 
relaxed. 


It was November the 
twenty-fourth. The day 
before Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving! Mrs. 
Brian glanced about 


her. Shabby, old - fash- 
ioned furniture, a car- 
petless floor, and the 
woefully distorted gas- 
jet met her tired glance 
What had she to be 
thankful for? 

The rollicking Ger- 
man family on the se- 
cond floor was at din- 
ner. Savoury odors of 
sausage and potatoes, 
of coffee and cauliflow- 
er taunted her. A little 
smile of reminiscence 
twisted her lips. 

Once the Brians had 
sat about a groaning 
table. Father in his 
splendid blue uniform, 


waa : : : 
lim with his sense of The Widow Brian 


humor and tangled 

hair, and Doreen as gay a lassie as any in 
New York. In the dusk, Mrs. Brian rocked 
slowly back and forth. She could see them all, 
just as plainly——. 

But,—Father had passed on, and Doreen. 
Tim was,—no one knew just where Tim was. 
That he was alive somewhere was all that 
Nora Brian knew. She sighed, and the slight 
rocking ceased. 
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# at * * 

The Brians were gathered about their Thanks- 
giving dinner. Father was off duty for the 
day, and in honor of the occasion had replaced 
the blue uniform with a modest suit of gray. 
Tim and Doreen were arguing good-naturedly 
in a corner of the room, and Mrs. Brian was 
bustling from the kitchen to the living room, 
and from the living 
room, to the kitchen. 

The turkey was sizz- 
ling away in the oven. 
Father certainly knew 
how to pick a good tur- 
key! The potatoes, sur- 
rounding it, were 
browning in its gravy. 
Mrs. Brian poked them 
anxiously with her 
fork. Nearly done! For 
the fifteenth time Mrs. 
Brian lifted the cover 
from the pie that was 
warming at the back of 
the range. She had a 
suspicion that her 
crust was not as flaky 
as usual, but it was 
certainly brown! The 
heat, and her violent 
exertions, had made her 
pleasant, Irish face 
furiously red. 

Now the family was 
seated at the table, and 
the turkey reposed 
majestically before 
Father Brian. Steaming 
dishes of potatoes, cabbage, beans, and peas, 
covered every available space on the table. 
A very brief and not altogether sincere grace, 
was followed by loud clamorings for helpings. 
Then Father carved, zealously and with great 
dignity. A leg for Tim, dark meat for Doreen, 
who preferred it, and then came the usual 
question, which had lost none of its humor 
through constant repetition: 


THE SCHOOL 


“Now, Mither, will ye have the neck of the 
baist ?” 

And Doreen and Tim would laugh, and 
“Mither” would push Father reproachfully. 
Then Father would draw several choice 
slices of white meat, which he had been care- 
fully saving, and heap them upon her plate. 

Mother Brian had just commenced the tur 
key when,—she awoke! 

* + a wt 

The faint morning sunlight was creeping into 
the room. It was Thanksgiving morning. The 
widow Brian roused herself from the rocking 
chair and blinked. Sure, it had been a dream. 

She arose and glanced hastily at the clock. 
Half-past seven! She would be late. Blum 
stein did not permit his floor-scrubbers to be 
late. Then she remembered, it was Thanks 
giving Day! She was free for the day. 

Mrs. Flannigan, scrub-lady on Blumstein’s 
third floor, had invited her to dinner, but she 
had refused, knowing that the Flannigans 
could not afford to entertain. What would she 
do with herself? Her shabby room repulsed. 
Memories of Father, Doreen, and Tim assail- 
ed her. She must get away! 

To mass? She looked down at her shabby 
dress and shook her head. Ah, she knew! She 
would walk down-town and look at the old 
home again,—anything to shake off the chill 
that enveloped her room. 

She slowly descended the stairs. Mrs. 
Uhlreich, the florid-faced German woman, 
stopped her at the second floor landing. 

“Peter and me were counting on having 
you to dinner with us, Mrs. Brian,” coniided 
Mrs. Uhlreich, “but Heinrich won't be home, 
and Paula and the children are going to 
Gratz’s for their meal, so the man and me ain’t 
going to have much.” 

“Sure, an’ IT wouldn’t be wantin’ to trouble 
ye, anyway,” said the widow Brian, and she 
descended to the street. 

Despite the warmth of the sunlight, the 
wind was biting, and Nora Brian drew her 
shawl closely about her. The were 
closed, the streets deserted. The felt 
extremely lonely. 

Slowly she walked toward the central part 
of the city, glancing neither to the right nor 
to the left, thinking of the Thanksgiving Days 
that had been. 

Here was the old home! A mist of tears 
blurred her vision as she looked at the small, 
but neat, apartment house. How little it had 
changed. Obeying an irresistible repulse, she 
entered. 

The entry way was just as it had been in the 
ways when Father Brian’s cheerful, noisy tread 


shops 
widow 
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had echoed through it. Here were the stairs 
down which Tim had once fallen, frightening 
her out of her wits. Oh, why had she come? Me- 
mories, inspired by the familiar rhome”, rush 
ed upon hr. Sadly she turned to the street. 

A beautiful closed car, that had not been 
there when she entered, was parked before the 
door, Searcely noting it, Mother Brian brush- 
ed past the colored chauffeur, and hurried 
away from the old home,—and its memories, 

There was a noise in the street by her side; 
an auto horn blew. Mrs. Brian glanced 
around. The closed car, with its negro chauf- 
feur, was beside her, and the portly, jovial 
looking owner was beckoning to her. 

Wondering, Mrs. Brian stepped in the curb, 

ENDING A 

“Didn't 1 just you leave that apart- 
ment house, madam?” asked the portly, jovial- 
looking man. 

Mother Brian liked the soft twinkle in his 
eves,—for,—it reminded her of someone! 

“Ye did that,” she answered. 

Mrs. Brian live there?” asked the 
man, wid the twinkle in his eyes became more 
compelling. 

“She did that, once, sure enough,” said the 
widow, “but who are ye that’s askin’ for Nora 
Brian?” 

Then the man bounded from 
a happy laugh convinced her. 

“Don’t you know me, Mother?” 
asked. 

“Tim, boy!” said Mrs. Brian, “ye,—ye,—I 
knew yve'd come!” 

ENDING B 

“Didn't IT just see you leave that apartment 
house, madam?” asked the portly, jovial-look- 
ing man. 

Mother Brian liked the soft twinkle in 
-for—it reminded her of someone! 
“Ye did that,” she answered. 

Mrs. Brian live there?” asked the 
man, and the twinkle in his eyes became more 
compelling. 

“She did that, once, sure enough,” said the 
widow, “but who are ye that’s after askin’ for 
Nora’ Brian?” 

“No matter,” smiled the man, “Mrs. Brian 
once washed for my wife, and I’d like to ob- 
tain her services again.” 

“I don’t know where 
said the widow Brian. 

As the closed car drove away, she shook 
her head sadly. No, he had Tim’s eyes, but, 
—he wasn’t Tim. 

And she turned her back upon the old home 
and plodded away. 


see 


“Does 


the car, and 


the man 


his 
eCVOS, 


“Does 


she is livin’ now,” 
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The editor of the normal school section of 
The School Press Review will be glad to make 
suggestions concerning any School of Hduca- 
tion newspaper if you will mail her a copy 
with a special request for criticism. Be sure 
to enclose a stamp. Address Normal School 
Hditor, School Press Review, Cleveland School 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TIPS ON NEWSPAPER TECINIQUE 


Do not repeat a word in any bank of the 


head. 
* % * % 


A five-column paper is generally preferred 
to a four-column. 

It gives opportunity for better page make- 
up. A three-column newspaper admits of al- 
most no change. It is almost impossible to 
make its pages “pull”. 

* * * * 

Modern editors ore discarding ornate draw- 
ings with the name of the newspaper. They 
use one line of plain type. A large heading 
is too often out of proportion to the size of 
the page. It also wastes valuable space. 

% * * * 

Use human interest stories about the stu- 

dents. They add interest. 


HUN 


Interview the dean and the principal of 
your training school as to whether students 
in training teach as well as they should. 

* % % co 

Ilow does it feel to face your first school? 
Ask a graduate of last June. 

Write a human interest story about how 
some faculty member spends his time outside 
of college hours. Perhaps he raises chickens ; 
maybe he is a musician. A story of this sort 
is good about three or four times a semester. 


* * % ab 


Do your clubs function as they ought? Send 
a reporter to meetings to judge attendance 
and interest. 
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BROADCASTERS OF EDUCATION 


A Department for Normal Schools - Teachers’ College 
Conducted by Clara E. Ewalt 


Cleveland School of Education 





ast ~ > 





of a 


editor 
criticism. 


Take your newspaper to the 
city paper. Ask him for honest 
*% ue oh % 
Every bank of a lead should contain a verb. 
he verb in the first bank should carry a 
“punch”, 


T 


CHES 


% oo % * 


Conduct a campaign to get more students 
into outside activities. The first article should 
tell the proportion who take an interest. The 
second might interview those who seem to 
care only for books. Ask them why they do 
not take part. The third might give the opi- 
nions of active students and of faculty mem- 
bers as to the training to be got by partici- 
pation in clubs and athletics. Don’t forget to 
shoot some broadsides editorially also. 

% % Bt * 

Are your students parties permeated with 

the right spirit? Ask students and faculty. 


Whether they are, or are not you will have 
a readable story. 
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AN ADVERTISING ANNUAL 


GRADUALLY the traditional type of 
| high school annual is fading from 
the list of spring publications. U- 
nion City High School, Union City, 
Indiana has found a way to make 


their annual serve the school and the com- 
munity and many new features have taken 
the place of old familiar ones. 

Successeux, which is the title of the Union 
City annual, has as its purpose — informing 
the citizens what is going on in high school. 
Since these citizens furnish the money that 
runs the high school it seems reasonable for 
them to know how it is being spent. “New- 
fangled” notions are a mystery to many citi- 
zens, even though they may be parents of 
high school boys and girls. 

The photographer played an important part 
in publishing Successus for it is chuck full 
of lively pictures of high school activities. A 
new photographic style has been developed 
lately for school publications that has prob- 
ably been borrowed from advertising, and 
Successus employes this new type skillfully. 
Instead of the stiff, set picture of a class in a 
row, the photographer now enters the clas 
room and gets it in action. Maybe it is an 


English lesson in progress which does not 
seem to be a particularly active scene but a 
debate was used in Successus to make it so. 

Nor, does a mathematics lesson seem to 
furnish many photographic possibilities, Suc 
cessus does it by showing a group cluster- 
ed around one student who is explaining the 
workings of a theorem in geometry. The dia- 
gram is shown on the board and the student is 
using a pointer to explain it, thus giving an 
idea of a mathematics class in “action”. Be- 
low the picture is an explanation and just- 
ification for the teaching of mathematics in 
high school. History and social science is 
illustrated by a class room scene where stu- 
dents are studying charts and bulletins evi- 
dently made by themselves. The physics pic- 
ture shows a group setting up a_ telegraph 
set, the botany one is a group of girls intent 
on some study in which they are using micros- 
copes, and the sewing illustration shows one 
girl fitting a dress upon another while other 
members are busy with dress-making in the 
back ground. 

And so all the activities of the high school 
are scattered through the annual, always 
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accompanied by an explanation of the study 


they represent. 

“Who’s Who in Union City” is the title of 
an article that shows what the high school 
graduates are doing in the community, and 
from figures on occupations of the citizens. 
the advantages of a high school education is 
demonstrated. The question “Do U. C. H. 8. 
Students Make Good in College” is answered 
in the affirmative by a graph showing com- 
parisons with the state at large and by a 
short article explaining the graph. A_ brief 
history of the school carries pictures of the 
old and new high school building, and while 
no indication is given that pupils actually 
did attend the old one, we know that they do 
40 to the new one because several students are 
shown entering and leaving the building. 

After all an annual would not be an annual 
without some photographs of the senior class 
and the star athletes so several pages in Nue- 
cesses are devoted to the more conventional 
pictures. Individual pictures of the seniors 
and group photographs of the other classes 
give the students the pictures of their class 
mates they always crave. 

Mr. Harlie Garver, principal of Union City 
High School says “of course the first problem 
Was to sell the idea to the class, but this was 
not so difficult as might be thought. Of course, 
they had the idea that the annual might he 
the old traditional type, but it was not so 
difficult to show the relative value of such 
articles as the class prophecy in the regular 
fype annual, and the one in Sucuessus en- 
titled ‘Do U. C. HL. 8. Students Make Good in 
Col lege Y 

“In fact, the class was so well sold on the 
idea that it amusing to hear 
members of the staff present the idea to stn- 
Cents and townspeople. 


was” almost 


“In addition it was impossible to finance the 
hook without advertising, so the merchants 
had to be sold. But, here again it was a fairly 
easy matter, because merchants realized the 
real value of the book, and consequently its 
advertising value, due to its human interest 
and wide appeal. They did not feel that space 
Was a donation.” 
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A RAVENOUS MONSTER 


VIRGINIA INGOLD 


Deep down in a dark den there lives a huge 
giant whose bulk is greatly increased by long, 
fat arms which are constantly stretched out- 
ward as if ready to seize anything coming 
within his reach. All who inhabit the neigh- 
boring regions are his slaves. They toil in- 
cessantly to please their stern taskmaster. 
At early dawn every morning, the abode of 
the monster must be swept clean, all remains 
of the previous evening’s repast must be clear- 
ed away, for this giant is most precise. Then 
the real work begins. The luskless victims 
must feed the monster. First, his ravenous 
appetite is somewhat lessened with light food. 
Then large amounts of a specially prepared 
food, which is stored away every fall in a 
gloomy cave, near the giant’s den, are shoveled 
into his cavernous mouth. Many more times 
during the days the servants try, in vain, to 
‘appease the monster’s insatiable hunger. When 
the giant is pleased, two small eyes, in the 
front of his forehead, blaze red with fire. and 
a cozy warmth surrounds all. When he is dis- 
pleased, however, the tiny eyes grow ominous- 
ly dark, a dim forebodong of the wrath about 
to fall upon the heads of the helpless victims. 
The coldness of his gaze makes them tremble 
and shiver. But there is an end to all things. 
For a short time every year, the monster 
sleeps peacefully and requires no attention 
whatever. Then, and only then, are the wretch- 
ed slaves free from his tyranny, for then it 
is summer and no longer are we the slaves of 
— our furnace. 


The Wah Hoo, Alleahenu, H. 8. Pittsburgh, Pua. 






Classen Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Youth is a composite structure of many sentiments, and nowhere is it more 


easily discernable than in his poetry. 


Here we have five different moods expresse: 


in verse, all from different pens and from widely separated sources. Individual tho 
they are, do they not express as a unit the scintillating character of a single spirit? 


A PAGE OF POETRY 


SORROW 
James Gitlitz 


But yesterday — 
A million scintillating wavelets danced 
So gaily on the sea; 
Today — 
A million weary waves toss restlessly 
In dull monotony. 
But yesterday — 
A smiling sun shone warmly down upon 
A blithe and carefree world; 
Today 
That self same smile in bitter mockery 
In pitilessly curled. 
But yesterday 
A downy-throated warbler swelled so loud, 
As if with joy ’twould burst; 
Today 
He hugs with rain-bedraggled wings, a limb, 
In dismal gloom immersed. 
But yesterday — 
She danced—and laughed—and sang like 
wave, and sun, 
And gayly trilling bird; 
Today — 
With stark, stiff limbs and deat-set lips 
she lies 
And utters not a word. 
Panorama, 
Central High School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


DREAMLAND 


William Kimball Flaccus, ’29 


A fabled land among the roseate clouds, 
With fairy castle high upon the hill; 
Shrouded in mist, dim, indistinct, yet clear 
Against a sapphire sky of darkening blue. 
Mellow and old it stands; now edged with gold, 
Now dyed in red blood from the setting sun, 
In sooth a wondrous castle seen by few. 
Its frowning battlements of age-old stone, 
And dungeons, halls and spires will last until-~ 
“Come, lad, your supper is a-waiting you!”. 
The Caldron, 
Friend’s Select School 
Philadelphia, Pa- 


SUPPLIANT 
Mary Davis, ’26 


He took a mass of clay, — mere lifelss, leaden clay 
it seemed to me, 
And made a beauteous thing. 
Then people in a lower, lesser sphere than he Wor- 
shipped it. 
If you who can create, - 
dignity of line, 
Can make a work of art, 
To us who look above the common to the fine, 
Give it, w ask. 


by stone or words or 


The Pilgrim, 
High School, 
Plymounth, Mass. 


TEASING 
John Bill 
Gulls wheel 
In a fleckless sky, — 
Pinions of steel 
With a strident cry. 
They rise 
And plunge with flash of spray 
To prick a sea 
Made drowsy 
By its own murmurings. 
Gulls wheel 
With a strident cry; 
They laugh with each other 
As they tilt by. 
The B'otter, 
Kew-Forest School 
Forest Hitls, N. Y. 


SUMAC 

Margaret Probst, ’26 
A flash, a flame, a crimson glow, 
A cluster, on the hill they grow; 
Their pointed banners brightly sway 
Across the hill; along the way; 
A signal fire for all to see. 
A hint of what is soon to be, 
A scarlet flash against the sky — 
They gayly wave as we pass by. 

The Academy, 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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An interview with the first editor of your paper may make a good story. This 
one from The Mirror, Mount Clemens High School, Mount Clemens, Michigan illu- 


strates how it can be done. 


Recalls Days When First School 
Paper Was Printed On Hand Press 


Sam Malbin and Tom Carney, Founders of “Magpie” Predecessor of Mirror, Tells 
Staff Reporter Story of the Hardships Encountered 


“We set it up by hand in those days, and 
Tom Carney and | used to print it on a 
little hand over at my house every 
Sunday afternoon.” 

Across the shiny top of a phonograph 
Sam Malbin was revealing to us the other 
day the unique story of his struggles in pu- 
blishing the first weekly paper that Mount 
Clemens High School ever had. 

It was only about six years ago, but since 
then great strides have been made. Now, the 
very latest equipment and ideal conditions 
make the task of the staff a very easy and 
pleasant one. 

Then, Sam used to write the paper, which 
he called the “Magpie”, practically unassist- 
ed. And after spending long hours writing 
it, he would set all of the type by hand, with 
the help of Tom Carney. 

“IT only had one font of type, and some- 
times we would run out of letters before we 
had set up a page, 4 by 6 inches,” he con- 
tinued. “In that case we had to rewrite the 
story a little and avoid the use of those let- 
ters we did not have. One page was printed 
at a time, and we had about four pages to 
an issue.” 

His old enthusiasm lighted up his eyes, and 
he continued his story. 

“The ink didn’t work right on my _ press, 
and we had to buy the most porous paper we 
could find in order to absorb it. Even then 
the paper was often sticky”. 

One day they dropped a form on the floor, 
and pied all of the type. After that, they had 
better success in selling ads, and they hired 
their type set on a machine in the “Messen- 
ger” shop, where the Brass Furniture store 
is now located. 


press 


No Finances 


The student body didn’t pay a cent toward 
the cost of the paper. There were only about 
200 students then. But they managed to 
Struggle along, urged on by the peculiar 
fashinating quality that journalism has. It is 
a’ gripping thing, and when a man has once 
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caught the spirit, no discouragement or re- 
verses can deter him. 

About ten papers were issued that first year, 
and the name was changed to the “Mirror” on 
the suggestion of Mr. Ward, then principal. 

Malbin had unusual ability at writing, and 
he is looked back to as one of M. C. H. S.’s 
most remarkable students. Besides writing the 
school paper, he was the local correspondent 
of the Detroit News, and also wrote for the 
Leader. 

Starts Again 

Two years after Malbin’s first eventful at 
tempt at a school paper, the Mirror was started 
in earnest, 

The paper was printed at the Rural Publish- 
ing plant, and Sam and “Red” Webber, star 
football player, used to make up the paper 
every Sunday. 

“We always came out Monday, covering the 
football games played Saturday, and the paper 
radidly became very popular. Students used to 
contribute discussions and articles,’ Malbin 
continued. 

We had been talking quite a while and it was 
nearing dinner time. IT thanked him, and left 
the furniture store on Macomb street, where be 
spends his time nowdays, feeling that I had a 
story of more than ordinary interest. 


Darling Next Editor 


The year after Malbin left the paper Wesley 
Darling was chosen editor, and accomplished a 
great piece of work. The going was not easy by 
any means yet, and Darling told us just the 
other day as we met in a little grocery store 
that he was so busy he went without his lunch 
at noon many days, and lost many more hours 
of sleep. 

Following Wesley, Howard Webber took 
over the editorial responsibilities for a year. 

Coming into the new building “Beany” Me 
Hale kept up the good work. And now Bill 
Davis, under whose regime the Mirror achieved 
statewide recognition, is added to that list of 
editors, all of them now prominent alumni of 
the school. 
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Do You Eat There? 


Have you a keen appetite? Do eatables vanish at your approach? Then you 
will be interested in the most convenient establishment for high school students 
ever organized — the cafeteria. 

The High School cafeteria touches one in a most vital spot — the stomach. 
Wearied after a horrible morning with Ovid’s Metamorphosis or perhaps old VPy- 
thagoras’ pet theorem, what does the famished and brain-wrecked student do? 
Does he sit down to a cold lunch, the thought of which causes inward con- 
vulsions? No! No! Instead, the fortunate G. W. H. 8. pupil enters the High 
School cafeteria with a quickening step, the savory odors that greet his entrance 
driving all thoughts of worry from his mind and prepares himself for a hot, 
enticing meal, served Swain de luxe. 

Ah, does he appreciate this? He should, we say. When he questions the very 
reasonable prices, the quality of the quantity, let him not forget that the cafe- 
teria is not a business institution but a convenience. 

Therefore, we ask that you support the cafeteria, give it your patronage, and 
you'll not only eat to live, but live to eat. 

The Chatterbox 
High School, 
Danville, 


These express a new trend in editorials commendation. We are glad to see 
them for a school can stand a little praise once in a while and especially in a world 
where there is so little judicious use of it. Now that vou have given it serserve your 
judgment for time. “Spare the rod and spoil the child” can be used in two ways. 


A Pat On The Back 


“School spirit ‘is an overworked, ill-defined word, meaning something like 
loyalty or something else”. That is the definition which nine out of ten students 
would have given for the words “school spirit” if asked point blank several days 
ago. 

There is no excuse for such an answer now, though. After the demonstration 
of school loyalty, of pep, and of faith in a new venture that Tucson High School 
has seen in the past week of the “Red and White” drive. A definition which is 
living and vividly real and true to life is what first comes to one’s mind as he 
or she reviews in memory the subscription campaign. To say that the school 
responded nobly puts things mildly. The posters in the halls told the true story 
of it all much better than any other thing either written or spoken. One, espec- 
ially good, is worth quoting again. It expresses the spirit which will beat every 


‘ 


opponent T. IT. S. will meet during the school year of 1926-27. 
That poster said: 
“COME ON IN, BADGERS, THE FIGHTING’S FINE”. 
The Cactus Chronicle, 
High School, 
a Ee Tucson, Ariz. 
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An interesting subject helps make a good interview. The reporter writing this 
one, we think, took advantage of his opportunity. 


Fighting Magee Interviewed by Enterprising B& G Reporter 


NEW MEXICO EDITOR SAYS 
sone ntiai ame se emai ne: acai HIGH SCHOOL PAPER 
REEVES’ LETTER WINS IS DEMOCRATIC 

IN ADVERTISING CONTEST 

Carl Magee, noted Journalist and editor of 
the Albuquerque, New Mexico, State-Tribune, 
spoke on the “Freedom of the Press,” at the 
City Club, Saturday, October 2nd. 

Magee considers “The Freedom of the Press” 
the most important subject confronting the 
American public today. 

“The day when people had to hide in cellars 
and attics in order to publish the truth is 
not past”, Magee says. “There are still domin- 
ating influences which repress the democratic 
stand of the newspapers.” 

Ilis past experiences in New Mexico are 
sufficient illustrations. There he was _ perse- 
cuted, his wife and children ostracised from 
society, because of the hold the large “vice 
ring” had on the innocent people of New Mex- 
ico. He caused the investigation of “Tea Pot 
Dome”, the retiring of many “crocked” public 
officials; he defied the forces which greatly 
outnumbered him, only to give the people the 
ning bi-weekly paper of the students of truth and nothing bv’ the truth! 

Western Reserve Academy, and is sent “Ideas do not become dangerous’ except 

; when repressed, then they are like dynamite, 
that is why,” Magee declares, “the scholastic 
institutions should have a paper and the stu- 


Luther Reeves’ letter shown below, the 
best of those produced by the senior 
class, is to be sent to nation-wide ad- 
vertiser the country over in a campaign 
for their advertising. 


' October 18, 1926. 
Dear Sirs: 


“The young people of high school age 
have an amazingly great influence in the 
buying of many commodities, ranging 
from radios to automobiles”. So writes 
Il. M. Donovan in his book, “Advertising 
Response.” 

You can get closest to these high 
school people and at low cost by adver- 
tising in their school newspaper. 

The Reserve Record is the prize-win- 


by them to some two hundred editors 
of newspapers in Ohio and neighboring 
states; to four hundred Western Reserve 


University alumni, and to the parents of 


the boys in the Academy. 


You will find enclosed a copy of the 
Reserve Record with a rate card and 


contract blank. 


If you wish to try out the Record as 
an advertising medium, please fill out the 


contract and return it with your copy. 
Sincerely yours, 


Luther W. Reeves, 
Advertising Manager 


Reserve Record. 


Western Reserve Academy 
Hudson, Ohio 
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dents should send into it subjects critic.sing 
an issue or applauding it, so that in later 
years they will have a clearer view on the 
momentous problems of their country.” 

Mr. Magee says that “* * * the school is 
an autocracy, the home is an autocracy, and 
rightly, because the younger people do not, 
as a rule, know best, but, these young people 
should express their opinions and see when 
they are right or wrong in their beliefs. This 
can only be accomplished by a democratic 
element in the school, namely, the newspaper.” 

The “Fighting Journalist” maintains that, 
“Whether you be student or citizen, support 
your paper. Your paper is your democracy 
and in closing I must say your greatest source 
of common knowledge.” 

Black and Gold 
Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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Illustrated 
Etiquette 


BOTIL HANDS BUSY! 
The Use of the Knife and Fork 


The idea of a High School student using 
such common table implements as the knife 
and fork incorrectly is not at all absurd. They 
may not shovel their food into their mouths 
with a knife, but there are a few who do not 
use their knives and forks properly. 

For example, look at the girl pictured above. 
She has the fork in her right hand, which is 
correct, but she is also holding her knife, while 
eating. The knife should be resting on the 
plate when not in use. 

When cutting food the knife is shifted to the 
right hand and the fork held in the left. The 
fork should never be overloaded so that most 
of the food is spilled before it reaches its des 
tination. 

Meat should be cut as wanted — not all at 
once, and lettuce should never be cut with a 
knife — always use your fork. 


The Commercial News 
Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 


With The Columnists 


What chance has the cleverest column in the 
world if its caption isn’t attractive? But when 
the artist and the school’s prize slogan writer 
get together its usually possible to achieve 
something that will make readers turn to it 
pretty soon after the paper is in their hands. 
Ilere’s the way some newspapers lure column 
readers. 


Faculty interviews are appropriately topped by 
this pedagogue in The Morris Piper, Morris High 
School, New York City. 


Daily happenings in Arsenal] Technical School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, are related by the sign of 


the clock. 


The clown certainly denotes “kraziness” and Look 
Ahead St. Paul’s High School, Norwalk, Ohio has 
him head their humor column. 


This intriguing sign is seen every week in Th: 
Classen Life, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 
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THE FACULTY ADVISERS’ PAGE 


The faculty adviser — we use the -er ending 
— is the backbone of the school publication. 
Ile remains with the paper to tide it over the 
gap from year to year and to initiate the new 
staff into its duties. When he leaves the school 
he records minutely his connections with the 
paper so that his successor may have as little 
difficulty as possible in assuming his new du- 
ties. The field of school publications is growing 
so rapidly that teachers now come to a school 
with some exprience in this extra-curricula 
activity where formerly, and that is only two 
or three years back, each adviser began at the 
bottom to work his way thru the maze by the 
costly, trial and error method. 

A committee was appointed at the March, 
1926, meeting of the Association to consider 
ways and means for insuring the progress of 
the organization and its maximum benefit to 
the members. A meeting was held at the time 
and plans were made for a second meeting 
which took place at Philadelphia, July Ist. It 
was suggested that the members send to the 
secretary topics for discussion at the March 
1927, Convention. It was the sentiment of this 
meeting that the rapid growth of the member- 
ship made it impossible to maintain the close 
personal relations that prevailed at the Ist 
Convention. It has now been planned to have 
a whole morning or afternoon set off for these 
intimate round-table discussions. Tentative 
plans calls for a chairman for each meeting 
and two speakers. These speakers will be, for 
most meetings students for it is felt that the 
delegates are more interested in learning what 
other students are actually doing than they are 
in listening to general discussion as to the 
management of the great publications of the 
city. We shall still hold the general sessious 
and the very valuable sectional meetings in 
charge of experts and after they are over the 
delegates may gather together in small groups 
to chat and discuss their problems as they see 
fit. 

To insure a variety of opinions for the con- 
duct of these sessions, the secretary will be 
glad to receive from all teachers and students 
suggestions to guide him in the arranging of 
the meetings. The following list was sent in 
by Mr. William Muthard of the Coatesville, 
Pa., High School. Mr. Muthard has been active 
in the work of the Association from the begin- 
ning and is a member of the Faculty Advisers 
committee. The other members of this com- 
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mittee are Miss Gertrude L. Turner of Abing- 
ton, Pa., High School, Mr. Charles Troxell of 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Miss 
Edith M. Penney of the Bronxville, N. Y., High 
School, and Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary of 
the Association. These people were chosen for 
their proximity to New York and the possibil- 
ity of frequent meetings. 

The secretary would be glad to receive sug- 
gestions from all students and editors who may 
then consider themselves as “corresponding 
members” of the committee in order to insure 
a profitable and successful Convention, March 
11-12, 1927. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR DISCUS- 
SION AT THE COLUMBIA SCILOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
MARCIL 11-12, 1927 


What is school news? A practical ana- 
lysis of all types of stories which the high 
school editor must constantly look for. 
Ilow can news stories which are already 
known to the students be written so as 
to be live and interesting? 

What is a feature article? Practical sug- 
gestions as to style of such articles, also 
subjects in a high school which can be 
treated. 

Ilow is it possible to publish every issue 
on time? By what methods can. staff 
members be induced to hand in all articles 
on time? 

Is it best to have the same person write 
stories about assemblies, athletics, ete., in 
each issue or should the assignments be 
varied for every new issue of the paper? 
Practical suggestions for writing head- 
lines. 

“he style sheet. 

What are the best methods of preventing 
typographical errors? 

Is it better to have a number of separate 
departments such as jokes, athletics, as- 
semblies, clubs, or to have only a few 
departments? 

How can a business staff convince mer- 
chants that to advertise in the school 
paper is a sound business proposition ? 


(Continued on page 16) 
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BEFORE 


TRYOUTS FOR 
SKETCH CLUB 
NEXT FRIDAY 
. 
Volume VIII 


THE OULET 


BIG SURPRISE AT 
THE GIRLS’ LEAGUE 
TOMORROW NIGHT 


HARTFORD, CONN., MARCH 11, 1926 


AFTER 


THE OWLET 


Volume IX 


HARTFORD, CONN., OCTOBER 14, 1926" 





NOTE THE IMPROVEMENT 


WE OBSERVE 


That El Sahuaro, the Spanish paper publish. 
ed in Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona 
has blossomed forth this fall more vigorous 
than ever with plans which include an ex- 
change list with Spain, Mexico, South America 
and different parts of the United States, 

* * * 

That The Polaris Weekly, North High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota celebrated its sixth 
birthday October 19th and that judging from 
the picture of the first issue which was re- 
produced in the October 19th, 1926, one it has 
grown mightily since its first appearance. 

* * * 

That Scottdale Hi-Life, Scottdale, Pennsy! 
vania has extended an invitation to alumnae, 
college students particularly, to write back to 
the paper and that a 1926 graduate accepted 
with an interesting letter. 

* * * 

That The Bugle, Washington Junior High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota, has a new literary 
section inserted in its regular newspaper. 

x * * 

That The Stadium World, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton pays a dime to any one whose name is mis- 
spelled when it appears in its column. 

* * * 

That The News, Commercial High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut has a lively looking 
“inside”. Features such as “Over The Counter” 
a business column, “Have you Read”, “Voice of 
the Bards”, “Bits O’ Gossip” and a Spanish 
one whose title is too difficult for this observer 


to copy, make it a section that looks as if it 
has plenty of readers. 
* * * 

That The Central Luminary, Kansas City, 
Missouri, reproduced the words and music of 
“To Central”, the school song in order that the 
pupils may sing it lustily when occasion arises. 

* * * 

That The Glenville Torch, Cleveland, Ohio, 
rons half-column photographs of some of their 
alumni with a short account of what they are 
doing. 


(Continued from page 15) 

11. What type of approach is suggested for 
selling advertising to a shoe merchant, 
druggist, men’s furnishing store, ete. 
Which is better — to have a yearly sub- 
scription rate, or to sell each issue separ- 
ately? 

What is a good method for getting yearly 
subscriptions? For selling copies of in- 
dividual issues? 

What are the duties of the faculty adviser? 
What awards should be given to staff 
members ? 

How can the school newspaper help its 
school? Give practical suggestions. 

How should members of the staff be se- 
cured ? 

How can the staff make the student body 
feel that the school paper is the paper 
for the whole school? 

What books are most helpful to the staff 
and the faculty adviser? 
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FOR STAFF DISCUSSION - On This Issue 


TOPIC FOR THE MONTH 


Block out the next issue of your newspaper, 
following the suggestion in Mr. Rymond’s ar- 
ticle. 

Get some sheets of news stock as large as 
the paper, a pot of paste, large shears, two or 
three copies of your publication and some co- 
pies of old exchanges. 

Organize the staff into several groups, three 
or four each. Then see which group produces 
the best looking paper in keeping with the 
ideas of your school. 


I “A Brief Analysis of Newspaper Make- 
up” (p. 2). 


1. What part does originality play in 
make-up? Will this interfere with the accept- 
ed style of good make-up? 


2. Has make-up any effect upon the read- 
Have you noticed it in your school? 


3. Does your paper use a uniform style of 
type? Have you discussed it with your printer? 
What kinds of heads are there? — Refer to 
the illustration. 


4. Compare your last issue with the sug- 
gestions in paragraph 4 with the result of your 
work on the “Topic for the month”. 

5. Do you and the printer try to help the 
advertiser to arrange a good looking ad? Clip 
some from other papers and ask him if he would 
like to revise his for the next issue. 


6. Is your issue well made up or not? 


Analyze it as Mr. Rymond analyzed the “Ju- 
nior College Journal”. 


II Read Luther W. Reeves’ letter. Have 
you ever tried to secure ads by mail and wond- 
ered why you failed? (p. 13). 


III Do you print interviews? That with 
“Fighting Magee” is the kind your readers 
like (p. 18). 


IV What kind of poetry do your contribu- 
tors write? Hand them the poetry page and 
refer them to Mr. Ginsberg’s article as well 
(p. i). 

V Can your 
(p. 16). 


VI Note the different types of illustrations 
used in this issue where they are placed 
to secure the proper balance the short, 
timely essay “tips” and “hints” by Miss 
Ewalt the story of the new type of an- 
nual the ineresing and unusual history 
the new thought in editorials........ and the 
news notes. 


name plate be improved? 


RECOMMENDED READINGS FOR 
NEWSPAPER MAKE-UP 


Writing for Print 
H. F. HARRINGTON 


How to publish a School Paper 
BESSIE HUFF 


When is a School Paper not a Paper... 
The School Press Review, April, 1925 
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Don’t Wait 


Order enough copies of the 


Review for the N ow 


next staff meeting 
per year 5 or 


more copies. 


CLUB 


RATE 1,2 


Single Subscriptions $2.00 
per year 





Please enter my subscription for 
The School Press Review to start with the next issue 


ORDER BLANK 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, 
304 University Hall, Columbia University, 


New York City. 


copies of 





EDITORS - FACULTY ADVISERS! 


HAVE YOU NOTICED THE NEW FEATURE APPEARING 
IN THIS ISSUE OF 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


TURN TO PAGE SIXTEEN 


“FOR STAFF DISCUSSION on this issue” 


This new feature will appear in every issue of the Review 
and will increase its value and usefulness to Faculty Ad- 
visers, Editors, and Staff Members. 

The Review was designed for use as a Text — have you 
used it, as such? 

The average staff numbers about fifteen. Most boards 
subscribe to but one issue of the Review. What class of 
fifteen in your school uses one book and does good work? 
A workman is no better than his tools. If you have no 
guide to your work on the staff how can you expect to do 
a good job? Your school will sanction the expense of a 
group subscription and you should demand it in return 


for your services. 


CLUB RATE — $1.25 each in groups of five or more. 


The School Press Review, 
304 UNIVERSITY HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





